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her of state peasants. The peasantry showed little appreciation of the reform, and discontent found its expression in agrarian disturbances followed by customary punitive expeditions. A characteristic instance is found in the "potato riots" provoked by the forcible introduction of a crop the benefits of which the peasants at the time were unable to perceive.
Little need be said about the burghers. The only measure deserving notice was the Law of February 10, 1832, which instituted the "estate/7 or social class, of "honorary citizens" (pochetnye grazhdane), a quaint group designed to occupy an intermediate position between the common herd and the nobility. The law of 1832 was the adaptation, with substantial modifications, of a proposal made by the committee on December 6, 1826, recommending the abolition of government service as a source of anoblissement. The latter recommendation, it will be remembered, was not enacted into law, and honorary citizenship, as established in 1832, was primarily intended to enhance the prestige of the merchants. Honorary citizenship was either hereditary or personal, and brought with it exemption from recruitment, from the poll tax, and from corporal punishment. It was conferred, under conditions specified in the law, on merchants, scientists, artists, university graduates, government employees who did not reach a rank entitling them to nobility, and on children of "personal" nobles and of the clergy. The law of 1832 served no useful purpose and merely added to the complexities of Russia's cumbersome social structure.
FINANCE, RAILWAYS, COMMERCE, AND INDUSTRY
Russian financial and economic policies in the second quarter of the nineteenth century were strongly influenced by the views and proclivities of Count Kankrin, minister of finance from 1823 to 1844. It was only during the administration of his successors, F. P. Vron-chenko and P. F. Brok (appointed, respectively, in May, 1844, and in April, 1852), that the St Petersburg government, under the impact of the Crimean War and of the liberal ideas that were gaining ground in western Europe, especially in England, gradually departed from Kankrin's cautious and ultra-conservative program. The principal financial measure of the reign was the attempt to stabilize th^ ruble and to eliminate depreciated paper currency, that plague of Russian finance since the days of Catherine II. The reform was facilitated by the general financial policies pursued by Kankrin with great tenacity. While